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Abstract: Identity, often conceptualized as a continuum of the ego, lies at the conflux of both individual and collective 
interpretations of reality. The constructions of reality and identity are, however, far from being a purely cognitive trait; 
both are constructed through interaction with others, to the point where faulty interactions can lead to a lack of 
individuation, and the echo chambers of the Manosphere can skew a subject’s interpretation of reality. The 
postmodern turn of cinema after the 1980s, acknowledging this relativism, presented deeply pathological characters 
in amore nuanced way, giving way to ambiguity. Bret Easton Ellis’s American Psycho’s Patrick Bateman is a pathological 
character who is described as having pathological traits but who has nonetheless been adopted by the Manosphere as 
an idealized role model. This article aims to comment on the mythical subversion of the myth of Narcissus in the 
narrative, the identity problem that Patrick Bateman suffers from, and to disentangle the processes whereby the 
Manosphere is misappropriating classical myths, mythologizing narrative characters to phenomenologically construct 
a different perception of reality, and how these problems are linked with an unrealized identity. 
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Both the author of these Notes and the Notes themselves are, of 
course, fictional. Nevertheless, such persons as the composer of 
these Notes not only exist in our society, but indeed must exist, 
considering the circumstances under which our society has 
generally been formed. | have wished to bring before the public, 
somewhat more distinctly than usual, one of the characters of our 
recent past. He represents a generation that is still living out its 
days among us. (Dostoievski 6). 


Introduction 

“You missed the point by idolizing them” Starter Pack. The title corresponds to an image in meme format, 
and serves as its heading, with the photos of a few characters right below: Joker's Arthur Fleck (2019), 
American Psycho’s Patrick Bateman (2000), Fight Club’s Tyler Durden (1999), Watchmen’s Rorschach (2009), 
Taxi Driver's Travis Bickle (1976), and others. This meme format, which became viral in 2020, denounces the 
skewed view of certain people who have developed an appreciation for some of the previous characters— 
along with others who were originally created as antiheros or downright extremely negative characters— 
and stands in stark contrast to the “Literally Me” Syndrome, exemplified by memes that show admiration 
for such characters since 2018. Although online platforms have provided some criticism and attention to the 
latter, academic study continues to largely disregard it, despite its cultural significance and impact on the 
way mental health should be conceptualized and addressed as a social and psychological concern 
(Chowdhury n.p.). 
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It would be an understatement to say that these depictions of psychopathologies are problematic. 
Although initially intended for comedic purposes and employed ironically, these characters and their 
perceived identity have had a devastating impact: bolstered by the discourse generated by hate groups in 
the Manosphere—an umbrella term that encompasses Incels, man’s rights activists, pick-up artists and 
other misogynist groups—? as of 2019, speculation has already surfaced that at least 24 mass shooters in 
the United States, accounting for over one-third of all public and terrorist attacks in the past decade, had 
connections to either Incel (involuntary celibates) culture or Manosphere communities, which propagate a 
misogynistic ideology. These attacks resulted in the deaths of 1128 individuals between 1982 and 2019, and 
a disturbing rising trend has been observed since 2016 (Statista Research Department). It goes without 
saying that this phenomenon has not emerged in a vacuum, and while men's mental health, masculinity, 
and the portrayal of these concepts in literature and film remain the main issue, the emergence of radical 
and even terrorist perspectives associated with it has been influenced by several factors. The media have 
extensively covered a “loneliness epidemic” that appears to disproportionately affect men during the past 
few years. Nonetheless, the majority of the data comes from annual Cigna Group reports from 2018, which 
demonstrate unequivocally that men (57%) and women (59%) are equally affected. Likewise, data 
demonstrates that those from lower income brackets and racial minorities are impacted by a greater margin. 
However, the media have presented the issue as an epidemic that mostly affects white heterosexual men 
in the United States. While it is accurate to say that the absence of a support system frequently exacerbates 
the issue for males, this fails to paint an adequate picture. The reaction to that loneliness and its source are 
both attributable to toxic masculinity, a topic that sociologists and psychologists equally investigate. As a 
result of perceived and expected gender norms, males are less likely to establish meaningful relationships, 
discuss their emotions, or seek therapy, according to studies (Kupers; Parent et a/.; Pearson). 

More than two decades since Marysia Zalewski and Jane Parpart first posed "the man question,"* the 
exploration of man's subjecthood, hegemony, and the development of a new, constructive masculinity 
reflective of the advancements of third-wave feminism appears to have stagnated. The transformative shifts 
in gender roles that commenced in the 1950s, a failure lamented by Connell as it involved the subjectification 
of women through alternative means (23), have, in certain societal sectors, even experienced regression. 
While toxic masculinity may be less pervasive in contemporary society, particularly as a pushback to feminist 
movements, it has undergone radicalization within specific communities. The upsurge in post-pandemic 
loneliness, the enhanced agency of women who increasingly eschew relationships with individuals 
embodying toxic masculinity, and the legitimization of populist discourse amid the authoritarian turn since 
2010 collectively provide a fertile environment for this phenomenon. Specifically, discourse analyst Ruth 
Wodak has delineated far-right populist rhetorical strategies that bear an eerie resemblance to manipulation 
tactics employed by narcissists. These strategies encompass victim-perpetrator reversal, coercive control, 
smearing campaigns, and projection (26). Despite being demographically situated within the most affluent 
and powerful bracket—white, Anglo-American, and heterosexual—men within the Manosphere articulate 
a sense of disenfranchisement, perceived attack, and alienation by society (Zuckerberg 2). And these 
fictional pathological characters, as previously mentioned, serve as a conduit for the idealization of 


1 Specifically, the Manosphere has been defined by Steve McCullough, from the Canadian Museum for Human rights 
as “wide variety of men’s groups operating on the internet and offline. Many describe themselves as fighting against 
progressive (or ‘woke’) ideas about gender equality. Manosphere influencers often assert the unfounded idea that men 
are naturally dominant” (n.p.). Donna Zuckerberg (1) explains that they often coordinate attacks to send death and 
rape threats to outspoken feminists. Additionally, they have been found to be partly responsible for fostering the 
extremist discourse in groups that are grooming youth online for extremist behaviour and terrorist attacks (Alava et 
al.). 

2 See The “Man” Question in International Relations, Routledge, 1998. 
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narcissistic masculinism within these communities, constructing an alternative reality that aligns with their 
perceptions. 


Patrick Bateman, a Post-Modern Narcissus? 

American Psycho, authored by Bret Easton Ellis in 1991, introduces us to Patrick Bateman, a 27-year-old 
Wall Street investment banker. Initially portrayed as an exceedingly self-centered individual with an 
obsession with his image and societal standing, the narrative progressively unveils darker facets of 
Bateman's character. It becomes evident that he is utterly incapable of loving anyone beyond himself, he 
reacts aggressively to those displaying superficial interest in him and, despite an intense desire for it, appears 
to be bound by fate never to experience genuine affection. These motifs serve as a foundation for exploring 
the reception of the Narcissus myth, establishing narratological parallels between the motifs found in 
American Psycho and the mythemes of Narcissus. This concept of mytheme, considered to be essential from 
a myth-critical point of view for narratological and structural analysis of narratives, was initially described 
by Lévi-Strauss (430-432), but this analysis draws on the definition from Cultural Myth Criticism: a mytheme 
is a minimal, thematic and mythological unit whose indispensable transcendent or supernatural nature 
allows the interaction with other mythemes to create myths (Losada 542). Due to their importance for myth- 
critical analysis, this first section goes into the narratological and mythematic similarities between both 
texts. 

The first, most salient and conspicuous parallelism lies in how modern psychiatry has aptly identified 
Bateman's pathological personality as reflective of Narcissus, making him undeniably narcissistic—a point 
best addressed in due course. A second parallelism, concerning mythemes, can be drawn from Echo's 
silence. In Ovid's Metamorphoses, Echo undergoes a punishment where she loses her voice, condemned 
only to repeat the last words of others due for having distracted Juno while Jove was unfaithful to her (83). 
Consequently, Echo's interaction with Narcissus is characterized by her frustrating repetition of his last 
words; when Narcissus, separated from his hunting group, calls out, “Is there anybody here?” Echo can only 
respond with an emphatic “Here!” The ensuing dialogue involves Narcissus urging her to approach him, to 
cease avoiding him, and meet, leading to the tragic denouement: Echo's curse renders communication 
utterly impossible between her and the object of her affection, resulting in Narcissus rejecting her outright 
(84). In Ellis's novel, this mytheme assumes a postmodern dimension. If Echo's silence is a consequence of 
the jealousy and spite of the goddess Juno, Bateman's incapacity to communicate with others stems from 
the pronounced self-centeredness and egotism pervasive among the characters in the narrative. They 
incessantly drone on without listening, akin to the repetitive nature of Echo. 


“I’m leaving,” Price shouts. “I’m getting out.” 

“Leaving what?” | shout back, confused. 

“This,” he shouts, referring to, I’m not sure but | think, his double Stoli. 

“Don’t,” [tell him. “I’ll drink it.” 

“Listen to me Patrick,” he screams. “I’m leaving.” 

| start laughing, not knowing what he means. “Well, where are you going to go?” 
“Away!” he shouts. 

“Don’t tell me,” | shout back at him. “Merchant banking?” 

“No, Bateman. I’m serious you dumb son-of-a-bitch. Leaving. (Ellis 60) 


Similarly, in "Office," Bateman instructs Jean to cancel an appointment four times, receiving the exact 
same response each time: “‘Just... say... no?’ she repeats” (64). The third mytheme pertains to Bateman's 
rejection of the only two individuals who offer him genuine love, namely Luis Carruthers and Jean. 
Analogously, Narcissus’ ultimate unhappiness stems from such rejections. Ovid recounts how, after spurning 
Echo, “one of those he had scorned raised up his hands to Heaven and prayed: May he himself fall in love 
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with another, as we have done with him! May he too be unable to gain his loved one!” (85). This prayer by 
Narcissus' scorned lovers precipitates his concrete plight. If Tiresias had earlier prophesied that Narcissus 
could live to a “ripe old age” only “if he does not come to know himself” (83), now Nemesis, paying heed to 
Narcissus' rejected admirers’ pleas, determines that he will never be loved by the one he loves—an 
understanding Narcissus reaches after seeing his reflection. In a soliloquy, he reflects on the cause of his 
sorrow: “lam in love, and see my loved one, but that form which | see and love, | cannot reach: so far am | 
deluded by my love,” and acknowledges, “grief is sapping my strength; little of life remains for me - | am cut 
off in the flower of my youth. | have no quarrel with death, for in death | shall forget my pain” (86). Paralleling 
this, Bateman's sorrow emanates from his rejection of love. Setting aside his murderous tendencies, 
Bateman manifests a pathological need for love and admiration, evident in various instances throughout the 
novel. These instances include comparisons of his business cards to those of his associates (Ellis 44), when 
he asks “How’s my hair” (232; 332), when he says he just wants to fit in (237) or when he admits that he 
enjoys having girls “debase themselves in front of me” for his attention (301). However, even amid 
admiration, he struggles to find or accept love. As Bateman bitterly concedes, "I’m weeping for myself [...] | 
just want to be loved" (345). This incapacity to find or accept love parallels Narcissus' plight, accentuating 
Bateman's grief. Aware of others’ indifference toward him, Bateman asserts that nobody would notice if he 
were to disappear, and they might even "feel an odd, indefinable sense of relief" (226). In a subsequent 
soliloquy, he articulates his pain akin to Narcissus: “My conscience, my pity, my hopes disappeared a long 
time ago [...] My pain is constant and sharp and | do not hope for a better world for anyone. In fact, | want 
my pain to be inflicted on others. | want no one to escape” (377). 

While there are additional noteworthy similarities between Narcissus and Bateman, such as their ability 
to attract attention and their noble lineage, these aspects do not constitute mythemes and are thus less 
pertinent for Cultural Myth Critical analysis. However, both characters draw attention wherever they go, 
and they are heirs to noble and powerful families—the river god Cephissus and the nymph Liriope in 
Narcissus’ case, or the closest simile in 1980s late-stage-capitalist New York, a wealthy family of bankers in 
Bateman’s. Furthermore, both characters share an inherent inability to relate to others. In Narcissus’ case, 
this incapacity is described as a refusal to allow others to love him out of pride: “Many lads and many girls 
fell in love with him, but his soft young body housed a pride so unyielding that none of those boys or girls 
dared to touch him” (Ovid 83). This prideful rejection extends not only to people in general but, crucially for 
mythological analysis, to both Echo, the young nymph—in Ovid’s version—, and a young man, Ameinias— 
in Pausanias’ version. Similarly, Bateman proves incapable of genuinely reciprocating the affection of those 
who claim to love him. He engages in superficial and disconnected relationships, often marked by mindless 
sexual encounters with individuals like his girlfriend Evelyn or Courtney, or strangers, usually even unnamed 
girls whom he kills thereafter. As he expresses to Evelyn, “I'm sorry. You're just... Not terribly important... 
to me” (Ellis 340), underscoring his profound disassociation and inability to love—and empathize with— 
nearly everyone around him. 

Indeed, we encounter various mythemes in American Psycho, which have been adopted—and 
adapted—from classical mythology. For example, the theme of Echo's loss of her voice, triggered by the 
spiteful Juno, or Narcissus' incapacity to find true love, caused by Nemesis after hearing the prayers of those 
he had scorned, as depicted in Ovid's Metamorphoses or Pausanias' Description of Greece. These mythemes 
have been distinguished from mere themes as they possess both thematic and mythological qualities, with 
a transcendent nature. Narcissus' obsession with himself, which ultimately seals his fate, is another 
mytheme inasmuch as it has also been precipitated by Nemesis (Ovid 85), and prophesied by Tiresias. 
Indeed, not only does Nemesis’ curse mean that he could never find love but also that he would meet the 
fate that marks him as a tragic character: living to a ripe old age was possible for Narcissus, but only “if he 
does not come to know himself” (Ovid 83), thus fating him to an early death. This mytheme proves to be 
particularly intriguing and pivotal for this analysis, as it parallels Bateman’s inability to take control of his 
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own life. In a distinctly postmodern iteration (Elkind 157-159), Bateman's predicament is justified more by 
psychological factors than transcendent or supernatural forces. His enduring unhappiness is rooted in his 
lack of individuation and his pathological condition, rather than in a prophecy or the actions of a revengeful 
goddess. His inability to empathize with others is, in a sense, his inherited tragic fate. Analogous to tragic 
characters unable to escape their nemesis due to hubris or transgressions, Bateman cannot break free from 
his narcissism and psychopathy, condemning him to a life of perpetual pain. Moreover, his illness appears 
to accelerate as the narrative progresses. Initially, his pathological traits align solely with those of Narcissistic 
Personality Disorder, such as a grandiose sense of self-importance or an excessive need for admiration (APA 
761), manifested in his consistent self-obsession with reflections in various surfaces at the story's outset. 


“Hi. Pat Bateman,” | say, offering my hand, noticing my reflection in a mirror hung on the wall - and smiling at 

how good | look [...] | catch a glimpse of my reflection on the surface of the table. My skin seems darker 

because of the candlelight and | notice how good the haircut | got at Gio’s last Wednesday looks (Ellis 11-12). 
Or, 


| pull my Armani shirt up and place her hand on my torso, wanting her to feel how rock-hard, how halved my 
stomach is, and | flex the muscles, grateful it’s light in the room so she can see how bronzed and defined my 
abdomen has become (23). 


Nevertheless, as the narrative unfolds, Bateman's fate inexorably draws ever nigher: he starts having 
hallucinations (86; 182), displaying erratic behavior (151; 281), and suffering profound sorrow (343; 347; 
377), not to mention his countless acts of wrathful violence, serving as inspiration for the book's title. 
Bateman is biologically, deterministically, and essentially drawn into this path by his nature, just like 
Narcissus cannot avoid his fate, a trajectory which parallels the mythological character’s inability to avoid 
his own fate. However, even with these adapted mythemes, the question arises: can Patrick Bateman truly 
be considered a mythological character? The inclination to misclassify diverse narratives as myths, 
depending on the chosen definition, is not a novel phenomenon (Lévi-Strauss 428; Durand 11; Losada 18). 
However, it is our humanistic responsibility to approach analysis with the most appropriate methodology 
and sincere heuristics. 

Bateman cannot be accurately characterized as a mythicized character, despite how frequently media 
have described him as such, particularly following his adoption by the Manosphere (Arizuno). Rather, 
Bateman might be better understood as participating in a process of mythification or, rather, he is pseudo- 
mythicized. Like many historical characters, he has absolutely transcended his narrative and become a 
cultural icon, but he still has a historical reference, instead of having become atemporal or asynchronous, 
which is a conditio sine qua non in a mythification process (Losada 489). Bateman, in essence, assumes an 
exemplary role. Much like certain artists meticulously craft a personal brand, Patrick Bateman has become 
ingrained in the collective imagination through the adoption of his most distinctive features: the power suit, 
slicked-back hairstyle, raincoat, and Walkman. It can be said that he functions as a symbolic figure 
representing an idealized, albeit toxic, masculinity (Grass, Ustaer), feeding into the construction of a new 
masculinity as a concept that is raised to the category of dogma for young men to accept and follow blindly. 
In spite of all the aspects that might lead some cultural critics and journalists to categorize Patrick Bateman 
as a myth, a formalist and scientific examination yields a different conclusion. While one might argue that 
American Psycho draws inspiration from or adopts some of the themes that the Thespian hunter’s fate 
seems to warn us about—the dangers of obsessing over materialistic qualities or beauty springs to mind 
powerfully—the narrative itself is not mythological. Bateman possesses qualities that enable him to 
transcend his narrative, serving as a mediator for readers' desires. His behavioral traits and material 
characteristics allow worshippers to emulate the gestures, style and speech of their idols, so that they can 
transiently feel homologous to them and satisfy their transcendental desire (Losada 491). This psychological 
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sublimation arises from the attribution of mythical properties or qualities to characters like Bateman. Such 
attributes seldom originate from the character's intrinsic exceptional qualities but are instead a 
consequence of the exceptional dimension conferred upon them by their worshippers (Losada 492-3). 

Similarly, while some mythemes may be observed in both narratives, they lose their transcendent 
reference, indicative of a demythification process. In the case of American Psycho, spiritual dimensions give 
way to corporeal ones (Losada 417). Whereas problems in the myth of Narcissus occur due the gods’ 
interventions, the problems in Bateman's narrative are not the result of divine interventions but rather the 
outcome of simple—allow me the license, if we can define mental health problems as such— 
psychopathologies, aligning more with mental health issues. This shift equally mocks traditional plot-driving 
elements; where Echo’s inability to speak was a consequence of transgressing against the gods, American 
Psycho offers a postmodern critique of communication in an increasingly individualistic society. Bateman 
struggles to communicate with women—or other narcissistic men—not due to divine intervention, but 
because nobody pays attention to anybody, and people mindlessly parrot and drone without concern for 
being heard. Furthermore, not only does death in the narrative stop being a frontier between two worlds, 
the immanent and the transcendent; it is even more disheartening. Bateman is convinced that if he were to 
die, nobody would care, or perhaps, even notice (Ellis 226). 

In a way, American Psycho might offer readers an ecstatic experience similar to what individuals in 
ancient, more spiritual cultures might have felt when confronted with the epiphany of supernatural 
transcendence in the natural world. In our postmodern society, these experiences are driven by ideas of 
power, success, and beauty—modern interpretations of ancient sublime notions that can act as emotional 
catalysts (Losada 533), and which can, in a way, serve as cheap substitutes for transcendence, reflecting the 
shifting interests of our current society, more focused on materialism and consumerism. Although American 
Psycho cannot qualify as a myth, it still holds a thematic and symbolic function in our modern world. If 
classical societies explained fate through various mythemes—and the specific combinations thereof to 
create a myth—, as seen in works like Sophocles' Oedipus Rex, Euripides' Medea, or Aeschylus' Prometheus 
Bound, American Psycho could aspire to follow in the footsteps of such elevated authors and speak about 
the preordained tragic nature of humankind in postmodernity. Just as many myths traditionally dealt with 
representations of cultural values, transgression, and their nemesis—the myth of Narcissus being a prime 
example thereof—American Psycho can be read in a similar light, and such a reading can help explain why 
the Manosphere has so readily adopted Patrick Bateman as an idol. 


The Manosphere and Misappropriation of Myths 

The nature of truth, and the extent to which knowledge thereof can be gained, has long been a 
contentious issue for philosophy. Especially, the debate on whether truth is objective and exists outside of 
the human mind or, on the contrary, truth is constructed through human interaction to arrive at subjective 
interpretations of the world, is key to this argument. Since this paper aims at shedding light on the 
construction of alternative, post-truth (Arendt 4; Kalpokas) realities by communities of the Manosphere, it 
is important to introduce some of the terminology used to speak about representations of reality. Paul 
Godet posited that allegories originated from abstract ideas that gave rise to representations, while symbols 
were initially representations and sources of ideas, among other things (qtd. in Delanglade et al. 125). 
However, in a postmodern society, these representations can hardly be taken at face value to signify 
transcendent ideas in the same way they did centuries ago. As previously mentioned, symbols in 
contemporary culture often represent ideas of power, success, and beauty—precisely the symbols upheld 
by the Manosphere and the values they promote. Jean Lacroix noted the paradox that positivism, while 
removing God from the equation, simultaneously sacralized new ways of thinking (110). 

In essence, the rise and dominance of positivism and scientism had cleared the path for iconoclasm, but 
these postmodern iconoclasts subsequently sought their own idols and elevated them to a dimension where 
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they could be worshipped, and their values treated as dogma. Dogma, derived from the Greek S50ypa 
(opinion, belief, or judgment) and, in turn, from the verb Soke (to seem), is closely related to doxa (60€a), 
which more accurately describes the issue at hand. In classical rhetoric, doxa is understood to be opposite 
to episteme (€mtothun), knowledge or understanding. Here, dogma is used to refer to the subjective truth 
or belief that the Manosphere constructs by adopting and adapting myths. For Foucault, the episteme was 
a strategic apparatus enabling the selection of statements acceptable within a scientific field, thereby 
determining what could be described as true or false (197). It is crucial to note that when Foucault speaks 
about truth, he does not refer to the property of being in accord with fact or reality. Instead, he adopts a 
substantive constructivist approach, suggesting that truth can be socially constructed—echoing 
Giambattista Vico's epistemological axiom verum ipsum factum—through social interaction. This truth is a 
category “produced only by virtue of multiple forms of constraint [and] it induces regular effects of power” 
(Foucault 131). 

This perspective finds support in Surette's contention that not only are reality and truth constructed 
through and shaped by social interaction, contrary to the propositions of positivism and empiricism, but also 
that the growing reliance on social media, coupled with cognitive bias among viewers, significantly 
contributes to the shaping of reality (6). Furthermore, mass media often conform to the status quo to avoid 
overly challenging or discomforting the general populace, aiming to maintain credibility and ensure 
profitability for investors (8). Given that the reality portrayed in social media is generally accepted by most 
individuals without undergoing critical analysis of the underlying discourses that govern it, the influence of 
conservative social values on reality, particularly in post-war America, becomes apparent (12-13). 
Paradoxically, even though this has facilitated the idolization of Patrick Bateman, this traditional influence 
has generally led to a biased and negative perception of mental health issues among the general population, 
who often rely on the media “as their only means of interpretation on crime issues,” (McCready 3) which 
are frequently associated with psychopathologies in film and literature more often than medical statistics 
suggest. Moreover, social media platforms often cherry-pick sensationalized accounts of crimes, presented 
through formats like true crime programs, to boost audience share (McCready 3-4). This insight sheds light 
on the processes through which truth is interactively constructed by the Manosphere and how cultural 
representations of madness contribute to this construction. This is key to understanding the importance of 
analyzing and bringing these narratives from the deepest recesses of the Manosphere and out to the public 
so that these social problems can be addressed and their discourse debated. 

In previous articles, | have explored the dialogical and interactive relationship between the evolution of 
the psychiatric field and culture and how certain psychiatric conditions have been effectively “mythicized,” 
to the extent that they exist as pervasive ideas permeating our collective imagination, often diverging 
significantly from actual psychiatric nosological classifications. The forementioned, heightened interest in 
true crime programs during the latter half of the twentieth century contributed to a morbid focus on serial 
killers, elevating them to the status of pop culture heroes and villains, a trend that had a profound and 
negative impact on how the general population conceptualized mental health. Erroneous applications of 
terms like “psychopath” became common, and were indiscriminately assigned to characters ranging from 
ruthless serial killers to individuals struggling with major depressive disorder or hallucinations (Segura San 
Miguel, “Outcast Identity” 2-5). Historically, this trend laid the groundwork for mass hysteria surrounding 
mental health, exacerbated by the increasing awareness of serial killers after the 1970s (Tiburcio Moreno 
17-23) and the growing power and hierarchical influence of the psychiatric field, which was therefore 
allowed to impose tendencies that deviated from a more humanistic approach to mental health. However, 
while the dialogic relationship between culture and psychiatry has traditionally led to mental health being 
portrayed—and subsequently read—negatively, the postmodern shift in cinema has presented deeply 
pathological characters in a more ambiguous light. While this shift is well-intentioned and positive in its 
capacity to depathologize many conditions and behaviors, and prompts reflection on the borders of 
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otherness and the definition of normalcy ex negativo, it has also given rise to some alarming negative 
developments. 

In 2019, the release of Todd Phillips's Joker drew attention from mass media for portraying Arthur Fleck 
—the Joker—not as a traditional villain, contrary to what many people would have expected, but as a victim 
of circumstances. Although the film, in the end, erroneously furthered the connection between mental 
illness and violence (Dodgson), the film's initial intention was to present the Joker in an ambiguous light. The 
audience’s partial and reserved sympathy towards the Joker, therefore, was to be expected, but even then, 
the reaction exceeded all expectations: members of Incel communities organized mass viewings, leading 
mass media to label the Joker as ‘an Incel hero’ (Koggan; Johanssen; Araco). The Incel community elevated 
the Joker to a transcendent category, effectively mythologizing him in the process. Once again, a new 
dogma, a doxa, emerged as a community sought its voice and representations, reflecting another doxa 
which highlights the delicate nature of adopting myths in postmodern societies. The doxa of relativism 
allows people to continue to erect idols for worship, but the moral—and at times absolute—relativism of 
our era enables the adoption of myths and the idolization of new characters while overlooking the values 
that once distinguished between good and evil. 

Taken to its logical and last consequences, relativism challenges the existence of universal truths, 
rendering all ideas and actions, regardless of their noxious or destructive nature, open to interpretation, and 
the erosion of these humanist values influences the mythologizing processes and the ways in which the 
Manosphere adopts myths (Losada 74-78). Consequently, the Joker can be idolized like a modern Sisyphus 
whose existence is devoid of meaning, with his murders overlooked as he represents the reaction the 
Manosphere wants against women and father figures who reject them (Segura San Miguel, “Outcast 
Identity”). Tyler Durden can be idolized as a modern Prometheus, regardless of his murderous intent, as he 
symbolizes a reaction against a society that rejects them (Segura San Miguel, “Prometheus Unhinged”). 
Lastly, Patrick Bateman can be idolized as a modern Narcissus, disregarding the social critique of the book 
and film, because he epitomizes what members of the Manosphere crave: admiration from women, power, 
and beauty. The question arises: what fuels the need for this idolization and quest for myths in a 
postmodern, desacralized society? 

In 2016, the hate group Identity Evropa initiated a campaign of hanging posters on college campuses 
featuring photographs of classical statues which were accompanied by slogans such as “Protect our 
Heritage,” “Let’s Become Great Again,” or “European Roots, American Greatness.” Of particular significance 
to our discussion is the last slogan; as Zuckerberg explores in Not All Dead White Men, the Manosphere has, 
for two decades, sought to misappropriate classical myths and literature for two primary purposes. Firstly, 
it aims to reclaim Western, Anglo-Saxon culture as the sole heir to the Graeco-Roman legacies. Secondly, it 
seeks to foster the construction of a social identity through intergroup discrimination, which is exacerbated 
by identity and self-esteem issues (Hogg and Abrams; Turner). The Manosphere, encompassing groups like 
Men’s Rights Activists (MRA), Men Going Their Own Way (MGTOW), Pick-Up Artists (PUA), and Incels, acts 
as acommon descriptor for slightly distinct communities that nevertheless construct a shared social identity 
around certain core values. These values include the belief in Western culture as a ‘gynocracy,’ the portrayal 
of men as a defenseless, victimized group, and the banalization and promotion of violence against women— 
and uniting against a common enemy: feminism. 

The motivations behind the desire to appropriate classical myths and culture, presenting them as both 
our paramount cultural heritage and exclusive to conservative movements, are readily apparent. Even 
nowadays, these classical writers, these scriptores classici, are considered among the best and most 
esteemed in the European tradition, and they can therefore lend the Manosphere the intellectual credibility 
that their tirades and ideas often lack. Simultaneously, these groups have a vested interest in discrediting 
humanistic approaches to classical culture and myth criticism. Zuckerberg delves into why the Manosphere 
vehemently claims that only their interpretations of the classics are accurate and valid: this is crucial to 
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shaping their new reality, to wit: their misogynistic ideas are not only justified by the classics, but they are 
indeed even elevated to the category of core Western values, as rightful heirs to the classic tradition. Many 
writers within the Manosphere, lacking any in-depth understanding, not only misinterpret the classics but 
also manipulate their ideas to dishonestly justify advocating violence against women. As an example, the 
Stoics have been readily embraced by the Manosphere, arguing that writers like Epictetus asserted men's 
inherent superior capacity for reason and emotional control, thereby allegedly implying women's inferiority. 

This concept has also been explored in connection to American Psycho by Berthold Schoene, who 
contends that traditional masculinity has historically been defined as “incontestably rooted in the faculty of 
reason,” (378) and that, as conventional toxic masculinity has been viewed as increasingly outdated and 
volatile, many traits traditionally associated with males, once seen as strengths legitimizing their hegemonic 
status, are being reclaimed by the Manosphere. Schoene notes that, since during the twentieth century, 
traits traditionally coded as feminine, like excessive emotionality, were no longer pathologized as hysteria 
and, conversely, traits coded as masculine, such as extreme aloofness and a lack of empathy, were now 
beginning to be pathologized as autism spectrum disorder, many of these men feel the need to vindicate 
these behavioral characteristics (378). Given the Western tradition of otherizing individuals with psychiatric 
pathologies, these men may be justified in believing they are under attack. However, their declared enemy, 
feminism, does not criticize behaviors but rather conducts. Feminists do not condemn men's aloofness but 
the systemic violence against women that is sometimes facilitated thereby. This is exemplified in Patrick 
Bateman, whose existential insecurity and nervous agitation, caused by a paradigm shift in understanding 
gender, result in the “lethal death throes of a formerly hegemonic order of gender” (Schoene 381). Bateman 
represents the postmodern male who, feeling threatened by postmodern ideas about the need for healthier 
gender understandings, evades self-loss "by seeking refuge in the self-contained shell of its ego” (Schoene 
383), leading to desperation. 

Ehrenberg contends that the postmodern man, victim of desperation, “is unable to measure up; he is 
tired of having to become himself” (4). Delving into the motivations behind the Manosphere's creation of a 
social identity through intergroup discrimination is not the primary focus of this paper, however. For the 
sakes of complementing and elaborating the discussion at hand, suffice it to say that the average 
Manosphere participant, akin to Tyler Durden, cannot become, cannot belong, and cannot bond (Segura San 
Miguel, “Prometheus Unhinged” 11-12), and thus seeks a re-definition of his identity—formerly rooted on 
the traditional, toxic notions of masculinity, now called into question. Specifically, they grapple with an 
"insecure identity" (Ehrenberg 228; Han 41), compelling them to strive towards a better exemplar of a social 
category—that of masculine—through the imitation of other in-group members (Turner, “Social 
Categorization...”) and advocating violence against those perceived as out-group members (Hogg and 
Abrams, “Social Motivation...”). The primary mode of online interaction within this community, 
predominantly involving the sharing of meme-format images, aligns with what Assmann and Czaplicka 
describe as “concretion of identity” (128), a process wherein a group reinforces its identity through tangible 
objects, such as memes. This dissolution of the Self in group identity is not perceived as a loss but rather as 
a redefinition (McGarty, “Categorization...”), considered as meaningful as personal identity in accordance 
with social identity theory (Haslam et al., The New Psychology...). Similar to men in the Manosphere, 
Bateman views violence as “a means of exerting control over other people when they feel the need to 
reclaim power and self-esteem” (Campbell viii). This form of violence has been analyzed as a strategy for 
ensuring “individual and social control, while maintaining and perpetuating hierarchy and inequality,” and 
it is directed towards individuals who “belong to the dangerous territory beyond the confines of normalized 
masculine subjectivity” (Hatty 10; 18). It is not surprising, therefore, that participants in the Manosphere 
aim not only to adopt classical myths but also to mythicize contemporary cultural works. In both instances, 
disregarding cultural contexts and overlooking intended social critiques provides them with fitting role 
models that either help them rationalize their hatred towards women or further solidify their perspectives 
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within the Western tradition. This violence, indeed, represents a purging of new epistemes through a return 
to the previous doxa of Stoic masculinity. 

Regrettably, these instances of misappropriation extend beyond the Stoics and the promotion of logic 
over emotion; they also encompass the justification of violence, particularly in the form of rape. The Pick- 
Up Artist community has consistently advocated for Ovid's approaches to seduction in Ars Amatoria, arguing 
that, since the author did not explicitly condemn instances of rape depicted in his Metamorphoses, 
accusations of an abusive approach to seduction can be deflected. Rape, according to this perspective, is 
construed as a phenomenon that has always existed and has only recently garnered negative connotations 
due to the Feminist movement. There are good reasons for them to try to conceptualize rape as something 
other than the crime it is: many of the so-called “seduction techniques” promoted by PUAs align with actions 
classified as criminal offenses in various countries. These techniques span from deception and harassment 
to outright sexual abuse (Zuckerberg 110-115). Similarly, the Manosphere often challenges rape statistics 
and questions their credibility, asserting that approximately 90% of reported cases are likely false 
(Zuckerberg 150). They attribute this perceived fabrication to women's innate instinct for dissimulation, a 
notion advanced by Arthur Schopenhauer—a Manosphere’s favorite—and which describes the tendency of 
women to “make up fabrications of sexual encounters to ruin a man’s name and reputation” (Zuckerberg 
148). 

The notion that false rape accusations have persisted throughout history and should be attributed more 
to women's deceptive nature than to men's violence is frequently posited by members of the Manosphere, 
who support it with references to classical myths. For instance, the extramarital affair between Venus and 
Ares (Dozier, “Misogynists...”) or the myth of Hippolytus and his stepmother Phaedra are cited. In the latter, 
after Phaedra's advances are rejected by Hippolytus, she lies to her husband Theseus, accusing Hippolytus 
of rape, leading to the tragic demise of both Hippolytus and Phaedra. Moreover, when acknowledging the 
possibility of an actual rape, proponents of this perspective often justify and relativize the act by drawing on 
imagery from classical myths. Examples include the abduction of human women who attracted unwanted 
attention and suffered sexual violence from gods, like lo, Europa, Callisto; from other men, like Helen of 
Troy, Briseis, Chryseis, and Lucretia; and even from goddesses who were victims of rape, like Rhea, Hera, 
Demeter, or Persephone. Certain articles, such as those found on Return of Kings—managed by Roosh V, an 
alt-right blogger who advocated for the decriminalization of rape in 2015—go to the extent of asserting that 
“having an accusation [of rape] or two to your name is gradually becoming a standard rite of passage for 
any man of worth” (Zuckerberg 143). 

This form of misappropriation extends beyond the Manosphere and is prevalent in the broader context 
of the alt-right pipeline. The alt-right pipeline is a conceptual model that elucidates the process of internet 
radicalization leading individuals toward the alt-right movement, and posits that individuals are initially 
exposed to seemingly innocuous anti-SJW (Social Justice Warrior) or anti-feminism memes and images, 
which serve as a ‘gateway drug’ toward more radicalizing material, such as white nationalist propaganda 
and manifestos advocating for the rape or murder of women, immigrants, or leftists. Curtis Dozier has 
extensively explored the misuse of classical myths by populist hate groups and movements, including alt- 
right politicians. These groups often misuse classical myths to defend an extremely biased view of the 
Western cultural canon, purportedly calling for a return to ultraconservative values and the establishment 
of white ethnostates. The justification for white ethnostates is sometimes grounded in Renaud Camus’s 
theory of “the Great Replacement,” asserting that white people are at risk of extinction due to the influx of 
immigrants. Camus supports this theory with Plato’s Cratylus and draws a parallel with the mythical war of 
Troy, contending that “equality, as soon as it leaves its legal and political bed, destroys everything it touches 
—vessels, ramparts, cities, men—as Aeschylus said Helen of Troy did” (Camus, qtd. in Dozier, “Greco-Roman 
Antiquity” n.p.). 
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Similarly, Dozier has conducted an analysis of how Guillaume Faye, a prominent figure in the neo-fascist 
“French New Right,” strategically employs myth with xenophobic intent in his essay “Mars et Héphaistos: Le 
retour de l'histoire,” characterizing Europe as a Promethean figure that has disseminated the fire of the gods 
—represented by science and civilization—across the globe, only to face invasion, punishment, and 
retribution in return (Dozier, “Greek Myth...”). This metaphorical association of Europe with fallen figures 
which must fight to reclaim their superiority and hierarchy finds resonance among far-right thinkers such as 
Greg Johnson. Johnson has used similar narratives to argue for the notion that “the better should lead the 
worse” and to endorse “biological improvement through eugenic population policies” (Johnson, qtd. in 
Dozier, “Plato, White Supremacy...” n.p.). In addition to these narratives, antifeminist movements have also 
engaged in the misappropriation of classical myths. The myth of Medusa, for instance, has been extensively 
used by outlets like Breitbart News to criticize figures such as Hillary Clinton. Within the Manosphere, this 
myth is employed more broadly to label any woman identifying as a feminist, attributing to them an 
inherent, purportedly misandrist nature (Johnston, “Nasty Woman...”). Furthermore, the French 
antifeminist group Les Antigones, named after the Greek heroine, advocates for a new model of 
womanhood that would choose death over accepting the erosion of conservative values or traditions (Mac 
Sweeney et al., “Claiming the Classical...”). All of these instances show that the misappropriation of Patrick 
Bateman’s identity representation is far from being an outlier, and that the adoption of classical myths and 
the tergiversation of modern characters with spurious intentions are widespread nowadays. The pervasive 
misuse—and abuse—of myths and classical culture to rationalize misogyny, xenophobia, or violence, as 
evident in these illustrations, underscores the need for scrutiny and urgent attention from both the 
academic community and society at large. 


Conclusion 

The intricate interplay between psychiatry and culture has historically contributed to a predominantly 
negative portrayal of mental health. However, the postmodern evolution of cinema has yielded instances 
where characters, originally conceived for social critique, have been co-opted by niche, radicalized 
communities like the Manosphere. In these instances, both classical myths and newly mythologized 
characters are employed to substantiate particular narratives. The myth of Narcissus assumes significance 
in the psychiatric discourse; not only has Narcissism been a longstanding focus of psychoanalysis; its 
influence extends to Echoism, a term denoting behavior associated with becoming a narcissist's prey 
(Fielding). American Psycho's protagonist, Patrick Bateman, exhibits traits resonant with mythemes found 
in the Narcissus myth. While Bateman is not a mythological character, lacking transcendent qualities and 
rooted in a historical referent, this does not negate the potential social roles these narratives can fulfill: 
literature has historically served as a powerful conduit for transmitting cultural values, moral admonitions, 
and reflections on transgression. In a postmodern society characterized by the doxa of relativism (Losada 
74-78), whereby all narratives are subject to interpretation irrespective of their potentially harmful nature, 
the peril of elevating characters like Bateman to idol status becomes evident. The endorsement and 
emulation of Patrick Bateman as a role model, especially among younger men lacking critical skills, poses 
significant risks. It may inadvertently steer them towards immanent and materialistic pursuits, such as the 
singular pursuit of wealth, power, and female attention, but also to xenophobic and misogynistic violence. 

The deliberate misreading of classical myths and the idolization of new characters demand both 
academic scrutiny and societal concern. The ongoing radicalization within communities where such 
discourses proliferate has led to significant consequences, including loss of life and a regressive erosion of 
the social progress achieved over the past two millennia, as disenfranchised young men are misled by 
individuals seeking political power. This resistance to feminism mirrors historical patterns seen in Victorian 
literature, marked by increased violence against women because of “claiming the streets and the public 
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spaces of the city for themselves” (Dryden 62), which provoked “territorial tensions and hostile social acts 
on the part of men towards women” (Walkowitz 50). Men in the Manosphere, grappling with identity crises 
amid societal evolution, resort to the creation of a social identity through “interaction with what is outside 
of us and reflects us” (Bertens 135), resorting to communities which lead them to radicalization and the 
normalization of violence. Feeling they have been put in an otherized, liminal position, they seek to regain 
control of the world, and the aim is “no longer to transform [...] but to radicalize it,” extending their influence 
and terrorist rhetoric through the alt-right pipeline, “slipping in everywhere like a virus, welling up from all 
the interstices of power” (Baudrillard 11; 15). | have tried to tie this with how these communities are idolizing 
characters that they perceive to encompass tragic and transgressive natures, like those of Sisyphus, 
Prometheus, or Narcissus (Segura San Miguel, “An Outcast’s Identity...,” “Prometheus Unhinged....”), 
feeding into the rhetoric that they are victimized characters who need to fight back, a notion which is further 
cemented by the misappropriation of other classical myths by Manosphere theorists. 

Navigating the future course of these social issues remains a complex and uncertain endeavor; 
nevertheless, the ongoing misappropriation of myths within certain online communities offers valuable 
insights into potential evolutions of populist, terrorist discourse and its strategic use of cultural narratives. 
As humanist scholars, it is incumbent upon us to recognize that some of the most influential events shaping 
contemporary narratives will unfold not in traditional spheres but within online platforms and communities. 
Addressing this challenge demands a sustained effort to emphasize the importance and relevance of myth 
in the modern world. Beyond mere recognition, it is essential to actively counter attempts by these 
communities to control the narrative surrounding myths. This involves upholding humanist values and 
cultivating a critical spirit, both within academic circles and in broader public discourse. Furthermore, our 
role must extend beyond the confines of academia. By taking a proactive stance, we can promote humanist 
values and critical inquiry as a guiding light in navigating the cultural heritage of classical mythology, which 
will become increasingly important in the future. 
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